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Foreword 



It is only to be expected that people are anxious to some degree about the 
prospect of becoming the victims of crime. However, as research in North 
America has shown, fear of crime can amount to a social problem in its own 
right, impeding people’s willingness to participate fully in community life, and 
thereby threatening such social integration as helps to keep crime in check. 

The first detailed study of fear of crime in England and Wales was undertaken as 
part of the 1982 British Crime Survey, and — though the results concerning fear 
were previewed in Home Office Research Study No. 76 — this is the first report to 
present them in any depth. It was prepared by Dr Michael Maxfield of Indiana 
University who the Research and Planning Unit was fortunate in being able to 
engage as a consultant. 

The study shows that burglaries and street crimes provoke most fear. Worry 
about burglary is fairly widespread, though highest in urban areas where the risks 
are greatest. Fear of street crime is more confined to urban localities and it most 
affects women and the elderly who, though not generally at greatest risk of such 
crimes, are likely to be more apprehensive about the consequences of 
victimisation. The report recommends that action to reduce leai should focus on 
the most fearful, providing them with more accurate information about crime 
and about how they might avoid victimisation. Council housing renewal, crime 
prevention programmes such as Neighbourhood Watch, and victim suppoit 
schemes are also endorsed as means of reducing fear. 

Despite what has been learned from the 1982 British Crime Survey data from 
which are available for further analysis from the ESRC Data Archive there are 
still gaps in knowledge and understanding. For this reason, the topic of fear will 
be covered again in the second British Crime Survey, fieldwork for which was 
being carried out early in 1984. 

R. V. G. CLARKE 

Head of the Research and Planning Unit 



February 1984 
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1 Introduction 



Fear of crime was first identified as a problem by US researchers on the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
(1967), and has remained of considerable interest to scholars ever since. Policy- 
makers, too, have become increasingly alert to the issue of fear, both because it 
appears at least partially independent of crime itself, and because it is believedto 
produce a number of undesirable effects. Thus, in their first report on the 1982 
British Crime Survey, Hough and Mayhew refer to an almost universal finding ol 
research on fear, that those who least often become victims of crime are most 
often fearful. And they report that "... in some areas fear of crime appears to be a 
serious problem which needs to be tackled separately from the incidence of crime 
...” (1983: 26). 

Virtually all studies of fear seek to identify who is afraid. Hough and Mayhew 
(1983) echo the findings of studies in the US, Canada, and other countries in 
reporting that fear appears to be concentrated among certain types of people 
rather than being a concern affecting the general population. A variety of 
explanations for this have been proposed, generating important questions about 
whether the fears of those most afraid are rational or justified. 

Knowing who is afraid is less useful than understanding the reasons for their 
fears. Most victims of crime are more fearful than those who have been spared 
such experience, but: “... many more people are fearful than have had any recent 
experience with crime.” (Skogan and Maxfteld, 1981: 14). This means that the 
sources of fear that trouble many people must lie elsewhere. 

Finally, the impact of fear on the quality of individual and community life is 
perhaps its most important dimension, and one that is of direct concern for 
public policy. Decreased patronage of cinemas, theatres, restaurants, and other 
commercial entertainments, a reluctance to shop m central city areas, reduction 
of individual freedoms produced by fear of walking the streets at night, are 
among the problems. An especially troubling consequence is the possiblity that 
the growing isolation of a fearful and suspicious population may actually 
increase crime. As individuals become more distrustful and withdrawn, seeking 
to protect themselves from criminal predation, they may become less wiling to 
‘get involved’ in the affairs of others, thus undermining community security. 
These are consequences not only for fearful individuals, but their aggregated 
impacts affects the overall quality of social, economic, and political life. 

Scope of this report 

Drawing upon data from the 1982 British Crime Survey (BCS), this report 
examines in detail fear among citizens of England and Wales. It focuses in turn 
on what is meant by ‘fear of crime’, who is afraid, why, and with what effect. 
Chapter 2 describes how fear of crime is conceptualised and measured, 
comparing fear to other attitudes and beliefs. It also distinguishes between 
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attitudes about crime as it affects oneself, and fear on behalf of other members of 
one’s household. Chapter 3 considers ‘Who is afraid’, discussing the relationship 
between victimisation, urban residence, vulnerability, and fear of crime. Chapter 
4 examines beliefs about crime, sources of information and the impact of that 
information on fear. The consequences of fear, actions people take to protect 
themselves and their households, are assessed in Chapter 5. Finally, Chapter 6 
discusses how public policy might respond, addressing such questions as: To 
what extent is fear a national problem or primarily a localised one? Are the levels 
of fear excessive compared to the actual threat of crime? How much individual 
and societal hardship is produced by fear and by behavioural reactions to fear? 
What, if any, attempts should be made to reduce fear? Should fear reduction 
policies be uniform or selective, focusing on those most afraid? 

The 1982 British Crime Survey 

The 1982 BCS was developed by the Home Office Research and Planning Unit in 
conjunction with Social and Community Planning Reseach, an independent 
survey research organisation. Using the Electoral Register as a sampling frame, a 
random sample of households in England and Wales w f as selected. Fieldwork 
was conducted in the first quarter of 1982, and interviews were completed with 
one person aged 16 or over in 80 percent of eligible households, yielding a sample 
size of about 11,000 (1) . 

The interview schedule was divided into three sections. The first collected 
background information and ‘screened’ respondents to determine if they or their 
household had suffered crimes since January 1981. These questions were asked 
of all respondents. The second section applied only to those who had been 
victimised, and collected detailed information about these incidents. The third 
was administered to all crime victims and to two-fifths of other respondents, 
containing questions about people’s lifestyles, attitudes concerning crime, and 
contacts with the police. Details of sampling, interviews, and coding of responses 
are reported in Hough and Mayhew (1983), and Wood (1983). 



(DA further 5,000 interviews were conducted in Scotland, findings from which are separately 
reported in Chambers and Tombs (Eds.), forthcoming. 
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2 Fear of crime: 
concepts and measurement 



Introduction 

The term ‘fear of crime’ has come to be used rather loosely by the press and 
general public. We are told that people in large cities are consumed by fear, or 
that victims of mugging are “scared to death” lest their attacker return. One 
study in East London reported that 95 percent of elderly residents were afraid to 
leave their homes at night (Clarke and Lewis, 1982). Newspaper stories regularly 

dwell on the aftermath of violent crimes, leaving readers with the impression that 
victims will never be the same as a result of their misfortune. These stories may 
produce general alarm among readers, opportunities for politicians in search of a 
popular issue, or dismay among police who thought they already had enough to 
worry about. 

At its most basic level, fear is an emotional and physical response to a threat. 
When confronted with a situation which poses danger, people experience 
physiological changes that help cope with the threat; this ‘fight or flight reaction 
is an autonomic response. This may accurately describe the feelings of someone 
when confronted by an assailant on a dark night, but few would argue that fear of 
crime is limited to those who actually face attack. Garofalo distinguishes 
between this as an example of actual fear, and what he refers to as potential fear 
(1981). The latter emotion is experienced by someone who anticipates the 
possibility of a risky situation. An example is thinking about the possible danger 
to oneseif in the course of walking home from a late evening visit to a pub. Such 
anticipated fear is closer to what most people might think of as fear of crime. 

One important component of fear is that it presents a threat to oneself. In this 
way, fear is different from a more general concern about crime as a problem. This 
distinction was first noted by Furstenberg (1972), and simply means that one s 
response to a newspaper story about the latest rise in robbery as documented in 
Criminal Statistics is different from the anxiety produced by encountering a 
suspicious looking stranger on the street. One might easily in principle be 
concerned about the rising tide of murder and mayhem in post-industrial society, 
but not at all afraid of being personally attacked. Fear therefore involves a 
personalised threat rather than abstract beliefs and attitudes about crime as a 
problem. 

Fear is also distinct from beliefs about crime. The latter include estimates of its 
frequency, and one’s perceived risk of becoming a victim. It is the combination of 
belief that victimisation is possible or likely, and anxiety about the consequences 
that produces fear. This means that fear may result even if one believes that the 
risk of victimisation is low. According to Cook et al in their study of crime and 
fear among the elderly, “The concept of threat of crime lies at the nexus between 
concern and personal risk. People feel threatened by crime when they believe that 
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something could happen to them, even though for a variety of reasons ... they may 
not necessarily feel that it is likely to happen to them.” (1983: 25, emphasis in 
original). Hough and Mayhew express a similar view in their initial study of fear 
in England and Wales: “... people attach different meanings to the experience of 
victimisation. For some people a burglary just means an insurance claim and a 
fight just means a black eye.” (1983: 26). 

Fear for personal safety 

Measuring fear presents further problems. Most research has examined fear 
through the use of surveys, querying large numbers of people about their 
experiences as crime victims, and their attitudes and beliefs about crime. 
Obviously such methods are unable to assess actual fear, and must rely instead on 
questions designed to measure potential fear. The 1982 British Crime Survey 
included several questions that sought to elicit expression of fear and related 
attitudes. 

The first of these, what will be referred to as ‘fear for personal safety’, has been 
used in many studies of fear in the US and other countries. The question asks 
respondents: 

How safe do you feel walking alone in this area after dark? Would you say: 
very safe, fairly safe, a bit unsafe, or very unsafe? 

Those who responded that they never went out alone at night were asked how 
safe they would feel if walking alone at night. 

Skogan and Maxfield (1981) present an extended discussion of this question and 
its adequacy as a measure of fear of crime, concluding that, though relatively 
narrow in scope, it is nonetheless a reliable and valid indicator of fear for 
personal safety. Certain characteristics of the question are notable. It presents a 
more or less specific situation or stimulus — walking alone after dark. 
Assessments of risk are implicit, since feelings of safety on neighbourhood streets 
at night presumably reflect beliefs about the likelihood of victimisation. The 
question asks specifically about night-time safety primarily because other studies 
have found that few people feel unsafe walking in their neighbourhood during 
the day. 

There are, however, at least three limitations of this question as a measure of fear 
of crime. The first is that it may conceal the true extent of fear among men: 
whereas women may feel little reluctance to admit to feeling uneasy on the streets 
at night, men may be wary of expressing similar fears. Secondly, the measure 
obviously refers only to street crime, which is relatively rare, spatially 
concentrated, only one of a number of crime threats people face. Burglary is far 
more common than the kinds of predations people are likely to encounter 
walking about in their neighbourhood (Hough and Mayhew, 1983). 

A third problem is that fear of crime as a policy issue more accurately refers to a 
broader concern about crime and how it affects the lives of people who may not 
feel unsafe, but rather anxious, concerned, or worried. Expressing doubts about 
one’s safety on the streets at night reflects a rather narrow set of anxieties that 
may or may not be linked to other threats faced daily by urban residents. Many 
people may feel unsafe when they find themselves in such a situation, and those 
who seldom go out alone at night may imagine that dark neighbourhood streets 
present all manner of perils. But it is also true that many more people are affected 
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by crime in different ways. Hearing about a neighbour’s weekend burglary is less 
likely to reduce feelings of safety on the streets than to prompt family discussion 
of fortifying locks on the back door. News of the most recent pitched battles at 
the football stadium generates concern and dismay about the wisdom of 
attending next week’s match, but probably has little impact on uneasiness about 
walking in one’s neighbourhood. 

Worry about crime 

In response to these concerns, the BCS included another question to measure 
fearful attitudes that were not necessarily directly linked to street crime: 

Do you ever worry about the possibility that you or anyone else who lives 
with you might be the victim of crime? 

Those who responded “yes” were asked whether this was a big worry, a bit of a 
worry, or just an occasional doubt. They were also asked whether they worried 
about themselves, about others, or both, and what sorts of crimes they worried 
about most. 

This is clearly different from the question about fear for personal safety. The 
question implicitly includes burglary and other property crimes in its referrent, 
offences which do not threaten the respondent personally, but may affect his or 
her household. Moreover, the reference to others for whom the respondent feels 
some responsibility recognises that some people may not fear for their own 
safety, but may nonetheless worry about the threats faced by family members. It 
also allows men to voice anxieties which they can say are on account of others, 
but which may in fact reflect unease that they are reluctant to admit to on their 
own account. 

Together, then, these two questions express different dimensions of fear, and in 
the chapters that follow each will be used to measure fear of crime, but in 
different ways: 

* Fear for personal safety reflects fear of crimes against the person, 
particularly street crime. 

* Worry about crime also taps anxieties about household crimes, especially 
burglary. 

Worry about others 

Some research on fear has suggested that anxiety about crime may include worry 
about threats faced by other family members. BCS respondents who said they 
worried about crime were asked who they worried about. Only 35 percent of 
respondents who said they worried about crime worried about themselves. 
Other-directed worry concentrated on adults sharing the respondents’ 
household, 43 percent, while 22 percent worried about the possibility that their 
children might be victimised. Not surprisingly, the extent to which worries 
centered on oneself or on others varied considerably by type of household. 
People living alone inevitably worried about themselves, while persons sharing 
their household with other adults, and especially children, worried on behalf of 
other people. 

The fairly large proportion of people who worry less about themselves and more 
about others underscores the fact that worry about crime is not a particularly 
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useful measure of fear about one’s own personal safety. It stands as a better 
measure of crime against households, since the other persons who are the focus of 
vicarious worry share the respondent’s home. 

Other worries 

People are concerned about all manner of problems that accompany modern 
urban life, and fear of crime may be simply one manifestation of general anxiety 
about threats to safety and well-being (Cook et al., 1983; Skogan and Maxfield, 
1981). Certainly people are more at risk from serious injury due to road accidents 
or other misfortunes than from crime. A recent survey of public attitudes about 
risks in Britain showed that concern about risks from crime ranked third after 
road accidents and accidents in the home (Prescott-Clarke, 1982). 

To explore this issue, the BCS asked respondents how much they worried about 
other mishaps. More people worried about crime (14 percent) than about road 
accidents (9 percent), domestic fires (10 percent), or accidents in the home (8 
percent). Of those who worried about these other threats, a large proportion also 
worried about crime, but the converse was not true. That is, worrying about 
crime but not about accidental misfortune was more common. This suggests that 
worry about crime is not simply the product of unfocused anxiety, in which only 
those individuals who fear everything also fear crime* b. 

Summary and conclusion: fear of crime 

It is important to think very critically about fear and how it is measured for two 
reasons. The first is simply that criminologists who have studied fear continue to 
debate its measurement. Feelings of safety on neighbourhood streets has come to 
be a de facto standard, but this reflects as much a desire to conform with prior 
usage as it does an uncritical consensus (seeBaumer and Rosenbaum, 1982, for a 
lucid critique of this and other measures of fear). Secondly, addressing fear as a 
policy problem requires an even more careful consideration of its measurement. 
Fear for personal safety on neighbourhood streets is not well suited to assess 
anxiety about burglary or other household crimes, offences that are more 
common than most types of street crime and threaten a broader cross-section of 
the population (Hough and Mayhew, 1983). Together, the two separate measures 
included in the BCS provide a broad and reasonably comprehensive view of fear 
of crime. 



(i) The BCS questions about other worries followed numerous items quizzing respondents about 
crime and their experiences as victims. It is likely that crime was very much on their minds by the time 
they were presented with questions about accidents and fires. This is not intended to argue that the 
relative levels of worry about crime and other dangers disclosed by the BCS are spurious, but to point 
out that responses to these questions are far from conclusive evidence that the general public is more 
worried about crime than about other problems. 
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3 Who is afraid? 



Victimisation and fear 

One of the first and most frequently cited sources of fear of crime is direct 
experience. However, the effects of victimisation on fear vary considerably by the 
type of incident. This is shown in Table 3:1 which displays responses to the 
queries about safety on neighbourhood streets and worry about crime separately 
for victims and non-victims ofthree groups of incidents. The reference period for 
victimisation is from January 1981 to the time of the interview in early 1982, so 
these are recent experiences. The BCS found very few victims of sexual offences 
and robbery. These incidents have been combined with theft from the person into 
the ‘predatory street crime’ category. Figures in this table show the percentage of 
respondents who reported feeling very unsafe, or that the possibility of crime w as 
a big worry to them. 



Table 3:1 

Victimisation, fear for personal safety, and worry about crime 







Predatory 


Burglary 




Assault 


street crime 


% Very unsafe 






14 


Non-victim 


13 


15 


Victim 


11 


30 


25 


% Big worry 




15 


13 


Non-victim 


13 


Victim 


16 


36 


35 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 10,905. 

‘Assault’: wounding, common assault, and attempted assault. 

‘Predatory street crime’: rape, attempted rape, sexual assault; robbery, attempted 
robbery; theft with contact, and attempts. 

‘Burglary’: burglary and attempted burglary. 

Victimisation experience had the strongest impact on fear for personal safety 
among victims of predatory street crime, who were twice as likely as non-victims 
to feel unsafe on their neighbourhood streets at night. If the offences in this group 
are examined separately, robbery victims were almost 2’/ 2 times more likely to 
express doubts about their personal safety. As a crime that involves an 
unforeseen direct confrontation with a stranger, and at least the threat of 
physical harm, robbery is indeed a fearsome offence. 

Burglary is the only household offence in which victimisation is associated with 
higher levels of fear for personal safety. One might wonder, following the 
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discussion in Chapter 2, why persons who suffered a burglary feel less safe on 
neighbourhood streets. The possibility of confrontation with a burglar may 
increase general anxiety about all types of crime (DuBow et al,, 1979). Others 
have suggested that invasion of one’s dwelling is almost as troubling as violence 
upon one’s person because people view their home as a refuge from all sorts ol 
discomforts and threats, crime among them (Skogan andMaxfield, 1981), People 
may worry about burglary without fear for their personal safety, but victims of 
burglary often suffer increased anxiety about street crime as well. 

Assault victims are slightly more worried than their less combative counterparts, 
but feel less unsafe. The lower levels of fear for personal safety among assault 
victims may seem odd, but are largely due to the nature of that offence, in which 
victims are often culpable in the events leading to violence. Assaults rarely take 
the form of random attacks by strangers, and victims, perhaps more 
knowledgeable than others about such matters, do not necessarily fear for 
personal safety as a result of their experience* !) , 

Though victims of offences other than assault are both more worried and more 
fearful than non-victims, the absolute differences are not substantial, perhaps 
indicating that the event did not have a significant or prolonged impact on 
victims. This is illustrated more clearly by responses to a further question asked 
of all victims: “Taking everything into account, how upset were you by the 
incident?” Respondents indicated whether they were extremely upset, fairly 
upset, or just treated the incident as one of those things that happens. With the 
exceptions of robbery, sex assault, and burglary, relatively few respondents 
confessed to being extremely upset. The least consequential response was cited by 
between 41 and 47 percent of those suffering other types of offences. 

Fear varied with the recency of victimisation. In addition to the detailed 
questions about incidents taking place since January 1981, respondents were 
asked about burglary and robbery victimisations occurring in the five years prior 
to 1981. Nineteen percent of robbery and 18 percent burglary victims in the five 
years prior to 1981 felt very unsafe, compared to 15 and 14 percent of those not 
victimised. Worry about crime lingered a bit longer; 22 percent of past victims of 
robbery and burglary admitted that the possibility of victimisation was a big 
worry. Past victims of each of these offences were less fearful and worried than 
those more recently victimised. It therefore appears that the effects of 
victimisation on feelings of safety and worry are attenuated over time and do not 
have a lasting impact on attitudes for most people. 

Victims of serious crimes more often express fear and worry about crime, but it is 
necessary to look elsewhere for explanations of why most people are afraid. This 
is because serious crime is, fortunately, a relatively rare event in England and 
Wales. The BCS found few victims of those offences most often associated with 



U) Males comprise 73 percent of all assault victims, and are less fearful than non-victims. However, 
female assault victims are more afraid than are non-victims. Both male and female victims of non- 
stranger assaults are more fearful than those victimised by strangers. A few victims admitted they were 
at least partially to blame for the incident, and such people were substantially less fearful than were 
non-victims or those who proclaimed their innocence in the affair. 
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fear — sexual assault and robbery. On a more troubling note, burglary is quite 
common in certain areas. Though it almost never presents direct threats to 
personal safety, recent burglary victims often reported feeling very disturbed as a 
result of their experience. “The thought that they had been inside my home and 
gone through my things ...” was a typical response from a burglary victim when 
asked what was most upsetting about the incident. 



A national problem, or an urban problem? 

Most research on fear of crime has been conducted in large cities. It is in cities 
where crime levels are highest, police forces are larger, spending on law 
enforcement correspondingly higher, and public concerns about crime and safety 
in the streets more frequently attain prominence on the policy agenda. 
Newspapers also devote considerable attention to crime and general issues in 
criminal justice, with a daily venue of jnayhem and its aftermath regularly 
greeting readers of the morning paper. 

Fear of crime is likewise more characteristic of people living in large cities than 
elsewhere. In their survey of four inner-city London areas Sparks et al. (1977) 
found that 40 percent of respondents thought people in their neighbourhood 
were not safe outside their homes at night (a question somewhat difterent from 
fear for personal safety used in the BCS). Surveys conducted in 26 US cities in the 
early 1970s found that between 26 and 59 percent of respondents reported feeling 
somewhat or very unsafe alone on their neighbourhood streets at night (Skogan 
and Maxfield, 1981). The particularly fearsome city of Newark, New Jersey, 
anchored the top of the scale. The substantive significance of such figures is not 
obvious, but few would dispute that something is amiss when over half of 
respondents from a city say they feel or would feel at least somewhat unsafe. 

Results from the BCS indicate that both victimisation and fear of crime in Britain 
are similarly concentrated in urban areas. Table 3:2 shows that residents living 
outside urban areas least often felt unsafe, while three times as many inner-city 
residents express such fear for their personal safety. If the response categories of 
very unsafe and a bit unsafe are combined to enable comparisons with the 
American figures, 53 percent of inner-city residents felt some degree of fear on 
their neighbourhood streets, a figure rivalling that of the prototypical crime- 
ridden US city of Newark — albeit ten years ago. 

When asked whether they worried about the possibility of becoming a victim of 
crime, respondents in cities again more often expressed concern. Those who said 
they worried about crime were asked what types of crime they worried about. 
Burglary was on the minds of people regardless of where they lived, mentioned by 
between 42 and 5 1 percent of respondents who worried about crime. This was the 
most frequently cited crime for those living in all areas other than London. 
People living in and around central London most often nominated mugging, or 
street robbery, as the focus of their worries. Residents of other inner-city areas 
also frequently singled out this offence. 
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Table 3:2 

Fear and victimisation in urban and other areas 





Inner Cities 


Other urban 
areas 


Other areas 


% Very unsafe 


28 


15 


9 


% Big worry 


24 


17 


9 


Victim prevalence* 


Assault 


4.5 


3.7 


2.9 


Predatory 
street crime 


6.0 


1.7 


0.8 


Burglary 


10.8 


5.0 


2.3 


Unweighted N 


1819 


4568 


4518 



♦Cell entries express victim prevalence: ie percent of respondents in each area who 
reported victimisation. These figures are based on the number of victims rather than the 
number of incidents. 

Worry about mugging is most strongly related to feelings of safety, while worry 
about burglary had the greatest impact on general worry about crime. People 
living in inner-city areas, where mugging is more common, express concern 
about that offence, and are more likely to feel unsafe. Mugging is, happily, less of 
a problem in other areas, where the worries of residents centre on the more 
common problem of burglary. 

The victimisation prevalence figures shown in Table 3:2 indicate that the higher 
levels of worry and fear for personal safety in inner cities reflect the concentration 
of crime in those areas. Predatory street crime affects more than six times as 
many inner-city as non-urban residents. Burglary more commonly strikes inner- 
city households, but also presents a significant threat to those living outside 
urbanised areas. The fears of urban residents therefore parallel their higher risk 
of victimisation. This is not to say that absolute levels of fear are justified by the 
threats people face, but simply that both crime and fear are more problematic in 
large cities. 

Housing characteristics 

Some of the differences in fear are associated with housing characteristics such as 
the density of housing units, and whether individuals own or rent their home. 
These factors are strongly correlated with inner-city residence, as multi-unit and 
rental dwellings are more common in inner-city areas. Neighbourhoods with 
high-density housing are also more often troubled by high crime rates. 

Fear for personal safety is much higher among those living in flats rather than in 
detached or terraced houses. Twenty-five percent of all respondents living in flats 
felt very unsafe on their neighbourhood streets. This figure rose to 31 percent 
among flat dwellers living in inner cities. Those who rent felt more unsafe than 
did home owners, and people living in inner-city council estates were 
considerably more fearful (33 percent) than those renting from a private landlord 
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(23 percent). These patterns are also found for worry about household crime, but 
the differences are less marked. 

Respondents living in flats suffered higher victimisation rates for each of the 
three groups of incidents, but their fate was not necessarily shared by residents of 
council housing. People renting from private landlords were more often victims 
of assault, street crime, and burglary than were their counterpaits in council 
housing. Homeowners were least troubled by victimisation and fear, whether 
they lived in inner cities or elsewhere. 

Vulnerability and fear 

Studies of fear have consistently shown that women and the elderly report much 
higher fear than do others (Skogan and Maxfield, 1981; Cook et ah, 1983). 
Hough and Mayhew (1983) report a considerable disparity in feelings of safety 
between males and females, and between older and younger respondents in the 
British Crime Survey. 

This might be understandable if women and older persons were more commonly 
victims of offences strongly associated with fearful attitudes, but most studies 
have shown young males to be the typical victims of violent street crime. The 
most notable exception is sex assault which threatens women almost exclusively. 
Robbery and personal thefts strike the elderly with some frequency in US cities, 
but their rates of victimisation are usually much lower than those of younger 
persons. 

Figure 3:1 documents the higher levels of fear for personal safety associated with 
sex and age. This figure charts the proportion of male and female respondents of 
different ages who reported feeling very unsafe. The percent of female 
respondents who felt either somewhat unsafe or very unsafe is also presented. 
Two conclusions are immediately apparent. First, fear is much higher among 
women than among men for all age groups. Secondly, fear increases with age tor 
males and females alike, though not in a steady way: a sustained increase begins 
past age 45 for both men and women, and climbs steadily thereafter with a sharp 
jump after age 60. The absolute levels expressed vary considerably by type ot 
area, but the patterns shown in Figure 3:1 are characteristic. 

Do the fears of women and older persons reflect higher victimisation rates? Table 
3:3 provides mixed evidence. Sex offences threaten only females, but the BCS 
uncovered so few that it is difficult to generalise about these incidents. Rates of 
victimisation were low for women in all age groups, but of the 17 sex offences 
reported, 12 were suffered by women aged 30 or less, and the remaining victims 
were under age 60. Robbery is also rare; a total of 42 robberies and attempts were 
described by respondents. 

Young males are the modal victims of assault, a finding that is consistent with 
survey results in other countries, and the London study by Sparks et al. (1977). 
Most assaults disclosed through victim surveys are those that occur outside the 
home, while domestic disputes and other related-party assaults are less 
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Figure 3:1 

Concern for personal safety, by age and sex 




21-25 31-35 41-45 51-55 61-70 

AGE 



12 
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Table 3:3 

Victims of personal crime (victim prevalence, rates per 100) 







Age 




Sex 


16-30 


31-60 


61+ 


Male 


Female 


Assault 


8.5 


1.9 


0.7 


5.0 


2.0 


Predatory street crime 


2.3 


1.6 


1.1 


1.2 


2.0 


Total N 


2747 


5359 


2799 


4988 


5917 


N females 


1412 


2863 


1642 







Weighted data; unweighted N = 10,905 

Cell entries express victim prevalence; see note for Table 3:2. 



commonly reported to interviewers (Schneider, 1978). Little is known about the 
frequency of related-party assaults, but these generally threaten women more 
than assaults by strangers in public places. 

Women were more often victims of theft from the person (ie. theft with contact, 
such as purse snatching). This offence also presented a significant threat to older 
persons, whose rate of victimisation differed little from the middle age group. 
Table 3:3 shows that when three offences associated with predatory street crime 
(robbery, sex offences, theft from the person) are combined, women are more 
often victimised than men. By excluding assaults, this is a more restricted 
definition of ‘street crime’ than that used by Hough and Mayhew (1983) in their 
preliminary report, but clearly indicates that women do not enjoy lower rates of 
victimisation from some of those incidents that contribute to increased fear for 
personal safety. 

Nevertheless, the differences in fear by sex and age are so substantial that 
something other than direct victimisation experience must be involved. With 
regard to sex, it cannot be ruled out that men’s fears are being underrepresented 
because men feel reluctant to confess to them, though it seems unlikely that will 
fully explain the apparent differences. A more convincing explanation points to 
physical vulnerability of women and older persons (Hindelang et al, 1978; 
Skogan and Maxfield, 1981). Physical vulnerability refers to an individual’s 
capacity to resist attack, and the likelihood of suffering injury from a given level 
of violence. Sex and age are indicators of physical vulnerability since, in general, 
women and older persons are less physically vigorous than their male or younger 
counterparts, less able to flee or defend themselves against an assailant, and more 
vulnerable to harm if attacked. In the rather complex calculus of perceived 
threats to one’s safety, the likely consequences of victimisation are as important 
as subjective assessment of risk. Women and older persons are more often fearful 
in part because of anxiety about the consequences of crime. By the same token, 
young males are most at risk, but their lower fear may be the product of either 
reckless disregard for their own well-being (not unknown among the young), or a 
self-assured confidence that neighbourhood streets hold no dangers for them. 
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Fear of sexual offences 

A related explanation points to both the risk and consequences of sexual assaults. 
Riger et al. (1978) argue that higher fear levels among women centre on the threat 
of rape. Women, particularly younger women, are most at risk from this offence, 
and more concerned over the consequences of rape. 

When asked what they thought was the worst aspect of rape, females were much 
more likely than males to cite the sexual violation itself and the risk of physical 
injury. Males more commonly thought the emotional aspects of rape were most 
troubling. Women more often believed that rape victims were seriously injured 
(Riger et al , 1978: 280). The combined effects of higher estimates of risk, and 
greater apprehension over the consequences of sexual assaults are reflected in the 
much higher levels of fear for personal safety among women. 

There is some evidence in the BCS that fear of sexual assault reduces feelings of 
safety among young women. When asked what crimes they worry about 42 
percent of women under age 30 said they worried about rape or assault with 
sexual motive, while this was expressed by only 1 5 percent of women over age 60. 
In addition, Figure 3:1 charts the percentage of female respondents who felt 
either somewhat unsafe or very unsafe. The combined response show that this 
less stringent indicator of fear is in fact higher among women under the age of 30, 
and declines steadily until age 45. Younger women are more at risk, and their 
heightened fear for personal safety reflects this. This is not seen in the proportion 
of women who feel very unsafe, and suggests that the threat of sex assault is 
manifest as more of a vague uneasiness than a deep-rooted fear. This J-shaped 
curve is not found among men when combining the somewhat and very unsafe 
categories. 

The concerns of older persons centre on another offence that especially 
undermines feelings of safety. Though they are less often victimised, 40 percent of 
those aged 6 1 or over mentioned mugging as a source of their worries, compared 
to 33 percent of those between 16 and 30. What they mean by ‘mugging’ is not 
entirely clear; it includes robbery but may also encompass other types of 
assaultive behaviour. The elderly more often mention burglary and less often 
assault specifically compared to their younger counterparts. 

Mugging and sexual assaults are more strongly associated with fear, and are the 
offences most likely to bring physical harm upon victims. Though rare, these 
offences are singled out as sources of anxiety most often among those who are 
generally less physically powerful, and suggest that these individuals are thinking 
more about the consequences of victimisation than the probability of being 
victimised. 

Another possible reason for the combination of higher fear and lower 
victimisation rates among older persons as well as women is that they adapt their 
behaviour which reduces the risk of victimisation. This simply means that 
individuals who perceive themselves as vulnerable are less often victimised 
because they are afraid, and limit their exposure to risk accordingly. 
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Worry about property crime and ‘altruistic worry’ 

Figure 3:2 charts responses to the question asking respondents whether or not 
they worried about becoming a crime victim. There are two sets of curves in this 
Figure, showing: (i) what percent of males and females said that crime was a big 
worry for them, and (ii) of those who worried at all about crime, what percent 
worried only on behalf of others. 



Fig 3:2 

Worryaboutcrime, by age and sex 




21-25 31-35 41-45 51-55 61-70 

AGE 

15 
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There are several points of interest in this figure, and in the differences between it 
and fear for personal safety. First, the distribution of worry about crime varies 
considerably across age groups. Worry increases among both males and females, 
until about age 45 when it begins to decline. This is exactly the same point where 
fear commences its increase. Second, the differences between males and females 
are much less than those observed in Figure 3:1. One important reason 
underlying each of these two points is that most individuals, particularly males, 
responded to a follow-up question by indicating that they worried only about the 
possibility of others being victimised. This ‘altruistic worry’ reached its peak 
among those between the ages of 35 and 45, the years in a family life-cycle when 
young and teenage children are likely to be in the home. Worry exclusively for 
others is lowest among both the youngest and oldest respondents, those least 
likely to feel responsible for the safety of others. Males of all ages more often were 
concerned about others exclusively, reflecting perhaps both sex role expectations 
and a reluctance of males to admit worrying about themselves. 

This high level of altruistic worry has two further effects on the percentage of 
respondents who said the possibility ot victimisation was a big worry to them. 
First, concern for others reduced the number of persons who were very worried, 
since those worrying only about others tended to respond that the possibility of 
crime worried them a bit or occasionally; worry on behalf of others was 
somewhat more moderate than worry about onseif. Second, since so many 
people worried only about others, there were few people left in the sample who 
worried about themselves. Women were over-represented in this group, but 
fewer in number than women who felt unsafe on neighbourhood streets. Further- 
more, though the elderly worried more about themselves, the percentage of 
respondents over age 60 who said crime was a big worry to them Was smaller than 
the corresponding figure for those aged 30 to 60, even after removing the 
influence of worry about other people. 

This places the fears of women and older persons in a somewhat different light. 
On the one hand they express much greater fear for their personal safety than do 
others. On the other hand, older respondents are less likely to worry about crime, 
and there are only moderate differences between males and females. It is possible 
that the attitudes tapped by feelings of safety on neighbourhood streets represent 
some vague and ill-defined anxiety about street crime, but when asked if they 
worried about being victimised, most respondents admitted they did not. The 
broader measure of worry taps concern about burglary and other more common 
offences against households, worries that are shared more uniformly by men and 
women, young and old alike. 

Social isolation 

To some degree, the fears of older persons may be due to experiences and 
lifestyles associated with advancing age. The elderly generally have lower 
incomes, lower education, and fewer sources of social support from family 
members and others. This last factor is particularly significant, as older persons 
more often report living alone, and there has been speculation that an absence of 
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others to whom older persons can turn in the event of victimisation, or for 
general reassurance, contributes to their feelings of vulnerability (Yin, 1982; 
Kennedy and Silverman, forthcoming). In their intensive study of crime and fear 
among elderly persons in the United States, Cook et al. (1983) discuss such 
‘composition effects’ of ageing in some detail, concluding that they can account 
for some of the higher levels of fear exhibited by older persons, but by no means 
all. 

Nevertheless, the high levels of fear for personal safety among women and older 
persons in the BCS vary somewhat by household composition. Living alone is 
more common among those aged 60 or more than among other groups, and this 
type of living arrangement is associated with greater fear. Thirty-one percent of 
those over age 60 who lived alone reported feeling very unsafe, compared to only 
19 percent of older persons living with other adults and 17 percent of those in a 
household with children and other adults. The reduction in fear was even greater 
for women; 33 percent of those living alone reported feeling very unsafe, 
compared to 16 percent of those living with children and adults. Thus even 
among the more vulnerable groups, fear for personal safety is not uniformly 
distributed. 

General worry about crime is not affected by household composition. This is no 
doubt due to the high percentage of people who express worry about others. With 
respect to crime, there is something for everyone to worry about; those living 
alone worry about themselves, and those sharing their households with children 
and adults displace their worries to others. 

Summary and conclusion: who is afraid? 

It is misleading to examine fear of crime in England and Wales as a national 
problem. The most important message of this chapter has been that fear for 
personal safety is not shared by all types of people residing in urban and rural 
areas alike. Rather such attitudes are most acute among residents of large cities, 
the most densely populated areas in particular. Even among inner-city residents 
there are important differences in levels of fear. The most dramatic of these is 
between men and women; 41 percent of women living in inner cities feel very 
unsafe walking alone at night in their neighbourhood. Older persons are also 
more fearful. One of the reasons for these sharp differences is that such attitudes 
reflect anxiety about street crime, offences that are most common in inner cities 
and that present individuals with at least the threat of force. Physical 
vulnerability and the anticipated consequence of personal victimisation are the 
most compelling explanations of the higher fear levels among women and older 
persons. For the former, the threat of sexual assault is especially troubling. Such 
differences in fear appear to be disproportionate with the risk of victimisation, 
but there remains the possibility that fear prompts women and the elderly to 
reduce their exposure to street crime, and that this behaviour contributes to 
lower victimisation. 

When attention shifts to worry about crime there is more uniform concern. These 
attitudes are commonly based on worry about burglary, an offence that threatens 
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households more than people. City and non-urban residents alike express 
concern about this more furtive though less physical threatening crime. It 
appears paradoxical that while more physically vulnerable individuals feel 
unsafe walking the streets, they differ less from males and the young in worry 
about victimisation. But this becomes clearer if worry is associated with 
burglary, an offence in which the consequences of victimisation depend less on 
the sex or age of victims. It is also important to recognise that many persons 
worry about others more than themselves. This is especially true of males and 
those aged 31 to 60. 
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4 Indirect experience and beliefs 
about crime 



This chapter examines sources of information and beliefs about crime, and, most 
importantly, the impact of these beliefs on fear for personal safety and worry 
about property crime. One of the most obvious sources o i information about 
crime is personal experience, or direct victimisation. In addition, people s 
attitudes and beliefs about crime are affected by the experiences of others, and by 
their general perception of neighbourhood conditions. Knowing someone else 
who has been victimised is a source of indirect or vicarious experience with crime. 
People can also pick up clues from physical evidence of the conditions around 
them — streets littered with rubbish, buildings decorated with graffiti, and the 
presence of tramps and vagrants are signs of disorder that may be associated with 
people’s beliefs about crime problems. 

Beliefs about neighbourhood crime 

The BCS included questions asking respondents if various criminal offences and 
other problems in their neighbourhood were very common, fairly common, oi 
not common. Respondents were also asked if they thought these problems had 
become more common, less common, or remained unchanged in the last five 
years. There is clearly some uncertainty in how to evaluate responses to these 
questions. A country resident’s “very common” may qualify only as fairly 
common” to his counterpart in London. The correspondence between the beliefs 
tapped by such questions and the actual frequency of crime problems cannot be 
tested. Though this limits the ability of the BCS to shed light on what people 
perceive their actual risks to be, responses to these questions do provide 
information on how common people believe crime problems are in their 
neighbourhood, and are not without utility. 

Respondents were asked about the frequency and trends in burglary, mugging, 
car theft, vandalism, and “teenagers making a nuisance of themselves”. The last 
item was included to assess concern about social disorder, or incivility, in the 
light of studies which have suggested the fears of urban residents may be as much 
the product of uncivil behaviour and physical signs of urban decay as they are 
related to crime problems (Lewis and Maxfield, 1980; Wilson and Kelling, 1982). 

Table 4: 1 shows by area what percentage of respondents rated each of these 
problems as very common in their neighbourhood, and what percent felt they 
had become more common in the past five years. The ordering of areas with 
respect to estimating the prevalence of burglary, vehicle crime, and robbery 
accurately reflects the ordering of actual levels of victimisation from these three 
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offences among urban and non-urban areas. Inner-city residents are much more 
likely to say these three offences are very common in their neighbourhood, 
corresponding to the higher rates of burglary, robbery, and car theft in these 
areas. The range of variation is also considerable, with the differences of around 
30 percentage points separating non-urban and inner-city residents for burglary, 
vandalism, and vehicle theft. 



Table 4:1 

Beliefs about crime, by area 



% Believe very common 



Inner cities Other urban Other areas 

areas 



Burglary 


34 


17 


6 


Robbery/mugging 


26 


18 


11 


Teenage nuisance 


26 


11 


5 


Vandalism 


59 


40 


26 


Vehicle theft 


71 


57 

% Believe increased in past 5 years 


41 


Burglary 


53 


44 


34 


Robbery/mugging 


72 


34 


14 


Teenage nuisance 


60 


46 


35 


Vandalism 


28 


3 


1 

10 


Vehicle theft 


27 


16 



Unweighted N = 10,905 



Much prior research reports widespread beliefs that crime problems have 
worsened in recent years. However, Table 4: 1 shows that only in inner-city areas 
do a clear majority of respondents feel this is the case for the more serious 
offences of robbery and burglary. In all areas residential burglary and 
troublesome teenagers are most consistently cited as problems that have become 
more common in the last five years. Though vandalism and vehicle theft are most 
often nominated as very common, relatively few respondents in all areas feel 
these problems have worsened in the last five years. 

This simple comparison of beliefs about the prevalence of crime indicates that the 
ordering of people’s perceptions is similar to the ranking of risk as measured by 
victimisation in dif ferent types of areas. Perceptions are also consistent with the 
ordering of fear for personal safety and worry about crime. Following this line of 
reasoning, one might ask whether individuals who are fearful or worried more 
often perceive crime to be a problem in their neighbourhood. In particular, are 
the higher levels of fear among women and elderly respondents due to an inflated 
assessment of risk? In fact there are few differences in beliefs about prevalence of 
crime by age or sex. If anything older persons are slightly less likely to feel these 
problems are very common. Differences between men and women are also very 
modest. The higher levels of fear for personal safety among the more vulnerable 
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groups, then, cannot be accounted for by their beliefs about the relative 
frequency of crime. 

Experience of crime: direct and indirect 

First-hand experience of victimisation is one source of information about crime, 
but for most people direct experience with serious crime is relatively rare. 
Readers of newspapers in metropolitan areas are regularly exposed to 
information about crime. A recent study of how newpapers covered crime in a 
Scottish city demonstrated that stories about violent crime in general, and sexual 
offences in particular, are over-represented (Ditton and Duffy, 1983). This 
echoes findings from Canada and the United States, and suggests that mass 
media are naturally suspect as sources of erroneous information about the nature 
and frequency of crime. However, US research has shown that exposure to 
newspaper stories increases general concern with crime as a social issue, but there 
is no consistent evidence that reading about crime is associated with higher levels 
of fear (Tyler, 1980; Skogan and Maxfield, 1981). Whether these findings are 
applicable in Britian cannot be determined from the data provided in the first 
sweep of the BCS and remains to be seen. 

Another source of information about crime is simply one’s friends and 
neighbours. One American study pointed to the importance of talking to other 
people about crime problems, and knowing someone who has been victimised 
(Skogan and Maxfield, 1981). People’s beliefs about the nature of crime are 
influenced by others who share their experiences. Like crime stories in 
newspapers, personal communication about crime is selective so that tales about 
serious crimes are spread most widely, and stories often describe persons who are 
not representative of crime victims. 

Several questions in the BCS make it possible to assess how contact with crime 
affects beliefs about its prevalence. Contact with crime is taken to include direct 
victimisation experience, knowing someone who has been victimised, and 
witnessing what respondents thought was a crime. Victims of robbery or 
burglary are most likely to believe that crime in their neighbourhood is very 
common, while those having no contact most often respond that crime is not 
common. Those who reported witnessing what they thought was a crime, and 
people who know a victim, also believe crime is more common. Contact with 
crime has similar effects on beliefs about change in crime over the past five years. 
As contact increases, so does belief that burglary and mugging have increased. 

It is also possible to compare estimates of crime prevalence to the number of 
victimisations in areas where respondents live. This was done by producing a 
rough and ready victimisation rate for small areas within Parliamentary 
constituencies!" . 

1 1> Respondents in the BCS were selected by first sampling half of the Parliamentary constituencies. 
The next stage of sampling was split, in which one ward was selected from half of the constituencies, 
and two polling districts from the other half. Each method yielded about 50 respondents in each 
constituency. The local crime rate measure was constructed by adding all victimisations reported by 
respondents from each ward or both polling districts. This score was then attached to the data record 
for each respondent, so that all respondents living in the same area were assigned the same local crime 
rate score. More detail on sampling procedures can be found in Wood (1983). 
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All victimisations in each area were summed, and divided by the total number of 
respondents in that area. With the exception of threats, ail victimisations 
reported to BCS interviews have been included. While there are too few people in 
the sample from each ward of polling district to provide a statistically reliable 
estimate of victimisation rates, this index can be used to compare beliefs about 
crime among those living in areas with higher or lower numbers of crimes per 
respondent. Because electoral wards do not necessarily follow neighbourhood 
boundaries, the principal utility of the index is comparative, expressing the 
relative concentration of crime in the area where respondents live. 

Figure 4:1 traces the percentage of respondents believing burglary, mugging, 
vandalism, and troublesome teenagers to be very common by a grouping of the 
ratio of crimes to respondents in each small area. For example, the first point on 
the horizontal axis aggregates people living in areas where there were between 
zero and 10 victimisations per hundred respondents. This figure shows that 
people living in areas with higher numbers of victimisations more often believe 
crime to be very common in their neighbourhood. There is not a uniform 
progression, but the overall trend clearly increases with the frequency of 
victimisations per person. 

This index of area crimes is also positively related to vicarious victimisation and 
witnessing crime. Among respondents who do not know a burglary victim, the 
average number of victimisation per 100 area residents is 40, compared to 45 for 
those who do know someone who has been burgled. The differences are even 
greater for robbery, and for each offence type the percentage of respondents who 
know a crime victim or report having seen a crime increases with the rate of area 
victimisation. 

Victimisation, whether direct or indirect, witnessing crime, and living in an area 
where crime is more common are all associated with belief about the prevalence 
of crime in one’s neighbourhood. These results lend credence to the validity of 
respondents’ perceptions of neighbourhood crime problems, but must be 
interpreted with caution as indicators of the absolute frequency of crime. The 
local rate of victimisation is based on an average of 50 respondents per area, and 
is not a reliable estimate of the actual frequency of crimes. Neither do these 
questions provide benchmarks against which to evaluate what respondents mean 
by “very common” when quizzed about the prevalence of burglary. Overall, 
however, beliefs about the frequency of crime are strongly related to independent 
measures of contact with crime and the amount of crime in respondents’ 
neighbourhoods. 

Indirect experience, beliefs, and attitudes 

How do these beliefs affect fear for personal safety and worry about property 
crime? Generally speaking, these increase as experience with crime increases. 
Those who believe crime in their neighbourhood is more common are more likely 
to express both fear and worry. Similarly, respondents living in areas with higher 
local crime rates more often worry about crime and feel unsafe on their 
neighbourhood streets at night. 
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Figure 4:1 ... 

Beliefs about crime prevalence, by area victimisation 



INDIRECT EXPERIENCE AND BELIEFS ABOUT CRIME 
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Tables 4:2 and 4:3 express the combined effects of contact with crime and beliefs 
about crime on respondents’ attitudes. The first table compares burglary contact 
and beliefs about the relative frequency of burglary to worry about property 
crime. The numbers in this table express the percentage of respondents in each 
category who report that crime is a big worry. Looking first at the very bottom 
row of this table, labelled “Total % big worry”, those who know a victim of 
burglary are more likely to be very worried (17 percent) than are respondents 
with no contact (13 percent); victims are even more likely to be very worried (30 
percent). Furthermore, the percentage increases within categories of burglary 
contact as individual beliefs about burglary frequency increase. The effects of 
beliefs and experience are cumulative: contact with crime inflates estimate of 
relative frequency, and both contact and beliefs increase worry. This is not a 
completely uniform pattern, but the general trend is clearly one of increasing 
worry with crime contact and beliefs about the frequency of burglary. 



Table 4:2 

Worry about crime, by burglary contact and belief about burglary 



Burglary contact (% Big worry about crime) 



No Know Total % 

Belief about burglary contact victim Victim big worry 



Not common 


8 


10 


25 


Fairly common 


19 


16 


24 


Very common 


29 


32 


38 


Total % big worry 


13 


17 


30 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 5642, missing cases = 687. 

Cell entries are percentage of respondents in each category who say crime is a big worry. 
No contact includes respondents who neither knew a crime victim nor were themselves 
victimised. ‘Know victim’ includes respondents who knew a victim of each offence, but had 
not themselves been victimised. 



Table 4:3 

Fear for personal safety, by robbery /mugging contact and belief about robbery/ 
mugging 



Robbery/mugging contact (% Very unsafe) 



Belief about robbery 



No Know 

contact victim 



Total % 

Victim very unsafe 



Not common 


10 


11 


21 


Fairly common 


14 


14 


44 


Very common 


23 


25 


37 


Total % very unsafe 


13 


14 


32 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 6112, missing cases = 217. 

Cell entries are percentage of respondents in each category who feel very unsafe on 
neighbourhood streets at night. 
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INDIRECT EXPERIENCE AND BELIEFS ABOUT CRIME 



Table 4:3 shows that the percentage of people feeling unsafe on neighbourhood 
streets increases with robbery contact, and beliefs about robbery. Interpretation 
o! this table is not so straightforward, since there is less comparability between 
vicarious victimisation and direct victimisation for this offence. There are also 
very lew robbery victims, and a smaller number of respondents reported 
knowing a victim of purse snatching compared to knowing a victim of burglary. 
Nevertheless, the percentage of those who report feeling very unsafe increases 
with both experience and beliefs about the frequency of robbery or mugging. 



There has been some speculation that fear is partially linked to what have been 
termed ‘incivilities’, rowdy teenagers, beggars, or groups of people drinking in 
public places (Skogan 1983b; Lewis and Maxfield, 1980). These and other 
similar behaviours offend people’s sense of ‘right and seemly conduct’ 
(Wilson 1968), and may be signs that something more serious is amiss. 
The BCS included one question in its group of crime-prevalence items which 
refers to uncivil behaviour, asking how common were teenagers making a 
nuisance of themselves. Outside of inner cities, relatively few people believed this 
to be problematic. Those who felt it was very common more often said they 
worried about crime, and were more fearful. Among all respondents, 23 percent 
of those who believed troublesome adolescents were very common felt very 
unsafe, compared to 9 percent of those feeling such behaviour was not common. 
This symbol of social disorder is believed to be more common in urban areas, and 
39 percent of inner-city residents who said the problem of teenagers was very 
common felt very unsafe. Older persons were much more likely to believe this 
was common, and to feel unsafe, but younger persons were not immune. 

Direct and indirect experience also makes people more selective in the types of 
crimes they worry about. As contact with burglary and robbery increases so does 
the proportion of people who cite those offences as troublesome. Forty-two 
percent of those who had no contact with burglary singled out that offence as a 
specific focus of their worries. This increased to 52 percent for those who knew a 
burglary victim, and 59 percent for those who had themselves been victimised. A 
similar picture emerges for robbery: those with indirect and direct experience are 
more likely to cite mugging as a source of worry than are respondents with no 
such contact. T he worries of people are selective as well: burglary contact had no 
impact on the percentage of those mentioning robbery, and experience with 
robbery did not prompt respondents to single out burglary. 

Finally, contact with crime has some impact on the persons about whom 
respondents worry. Those who know a victim of either burglary or robbery more 
often worry about other people than do those with no contact. Hearing about the 
misfortunes that befall other people produces a slight shift in concern on behalf 
of others. This is less true for women, who are more inclined to worry about 
themselves regardless of their contact with crime. However, direct personal 
experience shifts concern to oneself; victims of burglary or robbery less often 
worry about others and more often about themselves. 
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Summary and conclusion 

Do people’s worries and attitudes about personal safety accurately reflect their 
risk or perceptions of risk? This chapter has not directly answered that question, 
and cannot, given data from the 1982 BCS. Indeed, it is always difficult to infer 
cause in analysing relationships between beliefs and attitudes. However, there is 
evidence of the internal consistency of people’s experiences, beliefs, and 
attitudes: 

* Belief in the prevalence of crime is more common in areas with higher 
rates of victimisation 

* Belief in crime prevalence increases as contact with crime increases. 

* Fear for personal safety and worry about crime increase with belief in 
crime prevalence and contact with crime. 

* Indirect contact with crime increases worry about others, while direct 
contact increases worry about oneself 

The effects of beliefs and experience appear to be cumulative. Even among 
victims of burglary and robbery, feelings of safety and worry about crime vary 
according to estimates of crime frequency. Those who have been victimised are 
less inclined to worry about crime if they feel it is uncommon; but those who 
believe burglary to be very common in their neighbourhood are often worried 
regardless of their experiences. 

This underscores the importance of beliefs about crime problems, and has 
important policy implications. Fear and worry are sensitive to people’s images of 
crime, and policy-makers should pay close attention to those beliefs and the 
information on which they are based. However, if this provides evidence of the 
internal consistency of fears and worries, there is also cause for some concern. 
Being a victim or knowing someone who has been victimised, both more 
common in areas with higher rates of victimisation, are sources of information 
which contribute to the formation of beliefs about crime. Among other things, 
this means that if policies are developed to convince people that their fears are 
unfounded, it must be recognised that these attitudes are in part based on direct 
and indirect experience with crime. 
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5 Reactions to fear: 
behavioural responses 



Introduction 

Levels and sources of worry about property crime and fear for personal safety are 
themselves of interest, but the behaviour which these anxieties produce is usually 
more important for public policy than is the existence of the attitudes themselves, 
This chapter concentrates on behavioural reactions — how individual behaviour 
reflects fear and worry. 



The behavioural consequences of fear have been the object of much research in 
the United States (see Dubow et al., 1979, for a comprehensive review), Britain 
(Clarke and Lewis, 1982), and other countries. In these and other studies it has 
been common to distinguish two general classes of behavioural reactions: (i) 
avoidance and personal precaution, aimed at protecting oneself from crimes 
against the person; and (ii) property protection behaviours undertaken to protect 
one’s home and property. A broad variety of actions is included under each of 
these general headings, and there are behaviours that do not fall neatly into either 
category. Each can be thought of as risk management — actions taken in 
response to perceptions and attitudes about crime intended to reduce risks. 

Avoidance behaviour includes things people do to limit their exposure to the 
threat of personal crime. Staying home rather than exposing oneself to the 
presumed risks of the street is an example. Since most predatory personal crime 
occurs outside the home, one effective though drastic way of risk management is 
simply to stay off the streets. But people who do go out — for shopping, 
entertainment, or work — often modify their actions with an eye to reducing 
their chances of victimisation. Avoiding specific areas thought to be 
troublesome, crossing the street rather than passing through a group of 
suspicious strangers, being more conscious of how one carries parcels are among 
the ways people modify their actions when outside. “I don’t take my handbag 
when I go out anymore,” and “I put my purse under a plastic bag in my basket,” 
are among the responses given by purse snatch victims when asked if they had 
changed their behaviour since the incident. 



There are also many actions people take to protect their homes, cars, and other 
property; locking doors, windows, and garages are among the most common 
examples. Some appear trivial, others more drastic. Examples of the latter 
include the installation of burglar alarms, and, not uncommon in the US, keeping 
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a gun in the bedside table. More common are actions such as the following, 
reported by victims in the BCS: 

I remember to push the aerial down when I leave the car. 

I take my plants indoors every night. 

I now leave the outside light on when I go out. 

In addition to asking victims about changes in behaviour following their 
experience, the BCS asked all respondents about personal precaution and 
property protection. But before turning to these responses, and their relationship 
to worry and fear, it is important to understand some of the problems in 
associating such behaviours with attitudes about crime. 

First, what is interpreted as risk management behaviour may be the result of 
many factors, none necessarily related to attitudes about crime. People may go 
out at night less frequently because they are afraid of crime, short of money, in 
poor health, or because they enjoy watching television at home. This is 
particularly important when examining avoidance behaviour among women and 
older people; both are more fearful, and both groups less often go out by 
themselves at night. Is this behaviour because they are more afraid of crime, or 
because of sex-role socialisation, health, or other characteristics of females and 
the elderly? 

Different problems are involved in relating anxiety about property crime to 
protective behaviour. Most previous studies have failed to find much of a 
relationship between fear’ of crime and property protection. This is due in part 
to the way in which fear was measured, most commonly with the question asking 
about perceived safety on the streets. Other problems include the time 
sequencing or causal order of the assumed relationship between fear and 
property protection. Worry about burglary or other offences may prompt people 
to increase the security of their homes, but taking these steps may actually reduce 
their anxiety (Baumer and Rosenbaum, 1982; Garofalo, 1981). One of the 
paradoxes of fear and its impact described by Skogan and Maxfield ( 198 1) is that 
those who appear to be least at risk from property crime more often fortify the 
security of their homes. This is largely a product of economic resources; those 
with higher income are less at risk but better able to afford expensive locks, 
burglar alarms, and other devices. 



Reducing persona! risk: avoidance behaviour 

Research linking fear of crime with personal precaution has produced mixed 
results. For example, in the city of Minneapolis, Yin (1982) found that only 4 
percent of elderly respondents who said they had difficulty participating in 
activities outside their home cited fear as the reason. Hindelang et al., examining 
attitudes from surveys in eight US cities, report that “... the behavioural effects of 
crime or the fear of crime appear more as subtle adjustments in behaviour than as 
major shifts in what might be called ‘behavioural policies.’ ” (1978: 224, emphasis 
in original). In other words, behaviour reflects a host of constraints, 
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opportunities, and preferences, and fear or concern about crime competes with 
these other influences. 

Questions in the BCS focused on how often individuals went out at night for 
entertainment or other reasons. People were also asked about conscious actions 
taken to avoid what were perceived as risky situations. Responses to each of these 
questions were strongly related to fear for personal safety. Those expressing 
more fear went out at night less frequently, and more often reported taking steps 
to avoid exposure to risk. Table 5:1 summarises responses to some of these 
questions. As a measure of overt avoidance behaviour, the BCS inquired whether 
respondents ever avoided going out on foot by themselves at night in their 
neighbourhood because of crime. The first row in Table 5:1 shows that only 2 
percent of those feeling very safe reported such precautions, while 68 percent of 
those feeling very unsafe answered affirmatively. 



Table 5:1 

Avoidance behaviour, by fear for personal safety 





Very 

safe 


Fear for personal safety 

Fairly Bit 

safe unsafe 


Very 

unsafe 


% Avoid going out on foot 
at night because of crime 


2 


9 


36 


68 


Average number nights out 
alone past week 


1.65 


1.20 


0.81 


0.31 


% Never go out alone at 
night on foot(*) 


46 


52 


64 


81 


% Never go out because of 
crime only(**) 


0.3 


2 


8 


27 


% Never go out because of 
crime and other reasons(**) 


0.1 


1 


4 


8 



(*) Asked only of respondents who had not been out alone in last week. 

(**) Asked only of respondents who said they never went out alone on foot after dark. 

Percents based on total sample. 

Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329 

The second row in Table 5:1 reports the average number of nights respondents 
went out alone, on foot, after dark. This measure of exposure to risk is also 
strongly related to feelings of safety; those feeling very safe had gone out an 
average of over five times more frequently than people feeling very unsafe. This 
relationship holds for all age groups, as shown in Figure 5:1, which charts the 
average number of nights out, alone and on foot, by age. Separate curves are 
presented for respondents feeling very safe, very unsafe, and those who felt either 
fairly safe or a bit unsafe. Exposure to risk declines in general with age, but the 
relationship is not linear. More significantly, exposure is lower for those more 
fearful among all age groups. This means that the combination of higher fear and 
lower levels of night-time activity among older persons does not account for the 
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relationship between fear for personal safety and exposure to risk; feeling unsafe 
reduces night-time activity among young and old alike. In their study of how 
older persons in the US are affected by fear and crime, Cook et al. (1983) find 
fewer fear-related differences in night-time activity among older persons than 
among the young. This is also shown to some extent in Figure 5:1, but primarily 
affects those over age 70 who went out alone an average of less than one night a 
week regardless of how safe they felt. 



Figure 5:1 

Concern for personal safety and 

number of nights out alone in past week, by age and sex 




AGE 



Respondents who indicated they had not gone out on foot by themselves in the 
past week were then asked if they ever did so after dark. The third row of Table 
5:1 shows that 81 percent of those feeling very unsafe confessed that they never 
went out alone at night, compared to only 46 percent of those individuals least 
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fearful. This does not necessarily mean that crime or fear of crime is the reason 
people avoid going out at night by themselves. Accordingly, those who had not 
been out alone at night on foot, and who said they never did so, were asked why, 
and their responses were recorded verbatim by interviewers; more than one 
response was possible. Many people said they went by car rather than on foot; 
married persons often said they always went out with others, presumably their 
spouses; older respondents cited health, and often that they had no desire to go 
out at night; a few people mentioned responsibilities for others as a reason for 
staying home. 

However, Table 5:1 shows that crime was singled out as the only reason for not 
going out by 27 percent of those who felt very unsafe on their neighbourhood 
streets at night; an additional 8 percent cited crime together with other reasons. 
Overall, about 6 percent of all respondents in the sample never went out at night 
and mentioned crime as the sole reason. An additional 2 percent of all people in 
the sample included crime among other reasons. Inner-city residents, women, 
and older persons have been shown to be more fearful than others, and their 
levels of avoidance behaviour explicitly linked to fear are correspondingly higher. 
Twelve percent of all inner-city residents, 10 percent of women, and 8 percent of 
those aged 61 or over said they never went out alone at night because of crime. 
These effects are cumulative; 20 percent of women living in inner-city areas, 
regardless of how safe they feel on neighbourhood streets, mentioned crime when 
asked why they never went out at night. However, among those persons who feel 
very unsafe there were no age-related differences in the percent citing fear as the 
reason for their limited mobility. 

These figures suggest that fear for personal safety is a major factor in limiting 
personal mobility, and that it affects large numbers of individuals, particularly in 
inner-city areas. This is a particularly troublesome finding, and warrants more 
careful examination of the questions that elicited these responses. 

Respondents worked their way through a rather rigorous screening process 
before saying why they never went out alone in their neighbourhood at night. 
They were then asked to state their own reasons for this limited mobility. Open- 
ended questions such as this generally produce more accurate responses than do 
items where individuals are presented with a list of possible answers. This then is 
a rather stringent test of the relationship between fear and avoidance behaviour. 

On the other hand, the phrasing of avoidance questions is very similar to the 
wording of that item measuring fear for personal safety: “How safe do you feel 
(would you feel) walking alone in your neighbourhood at night.” The 
behavioural screening question also refers to being alone on one’s 
neighbourhood streets at night, and the item referring explicitly to avoidance 
behaviour asks respondents: “Do you ever avoid going out on foot by yourself in 
this area because of the risk that you might be a victim of crime?” In other words, 
there may be limits in the ability to discriminate between the responses to these 
different items. Furthermore, respondents were presented with these questions 
after talking to interviewers about crime for at least 30 minutes. It is therefore not 
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unreasonable to expect that some number of those citing crime as a reason for not 
going out alone did so because they had become sensitised to the issue in the 
course of the interview. 

There is no way to assess the extent of this sensitisation, or ‘hale’ effect within the 
context of the 1982 BCS. But it is possible to examine the relationship between 
fear and other behavioural questions that are phrased somewhat differently, and 
to assess the impact on behaviour of worry about robbery and personal theft. 
People who worry about robbery report higher levels of avoidance behaviour 
and reduced exposure to risk. Seventy-four percent of those very worried about 
robbery said they avoided going out on foot, compared to 1 2 percent of those not 
at all worried. Concern about robbery also reduced exposure to risk: those very 
worried went out half as frequently as people who did not worry about this 
offence, and 76 percent of the former said they never went out alone at night, 
compared to 56 percent of those not at all worried. 

Limitation of specific night-time activities 

The BCS also asked respondents how many evenings in the past week they had 
gone out for leisure activities. This question preceded those discussed above, and 
omitted the qualifiers “on foot” and “by yourself’. Neither did the question 
contain explicit references to crime or to actions taken specifically because of 
crime. Those who had gone out were asked to describe their main activity for 
each evening they spent outside their home. Because these questions are not so 
similar to the item asking about feelings of safety on neighbourhood streets 
responses will be more independent of this indicator of fear. 

Table 5:2 



Exposure to risk, by fear for personal safety 







Fear for personal safety 






Very 


Fairly 


Bit 


Very 




safe 


safe 


unsafe 


unsafe 


% Out in last week 


71 


66 


59 


42 


% Out Saturday night 


34 


31 


23 


17 



Saturday activity 



% Visit pub 



All 


16 


11 


8 


5 


Of those out 


48 


38 


35 


31 


% Visit friend 


All 


7 


9 


7 


6 


Of those out 


21 


30 


31 


34 


% Cinema, restaurant, theatre 


All 


4 


4 


3 


2 


Of those out 


10 


10 


14 


14 


% Party 


All 


4 


4 


3 


2 


Of those out 


12 


13 


13 


12 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329. 
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The first row of Table 5:2 shows, for each category of fear, what percentage of 
respondents spent at least one evening outside their home. Seventy-one percent 
of those feeling very safe had been out at least one night the previous week, 
compared to 42 percent of those feeling very unsafe. Males, younger persons, and 
those who were single, divorced, or separated more often spent evenings outside 
their home than did others, but even among these groups night-time activity 
declined as fear for personal safety increased. 

Not surprisingly, more people pursued leisure activities on Saturday evening 
than on other nights. Table 5:2 shows how many people went out the previous 
Saturday, and what their principal activity was. Going to pubs or a party, visiting 
friends, and going to a cinema, theatre, or restaurant were the most common 
activities. For each of these activities two figures are given in Table 5:2. The first 
shows what percentage of all respondents in the sample engaged in each activity, 
classified according to feelings of safety. This indicates the overall relationship 
between feelings of safety and leisure activities, and expresses activity-specific 
night-time mobility for the total population. As fear increases, participation in 
these leisure activities declines, but since those who felt very unsafe less 
frequently went out in the first place, it is expected that they will less often 
undertake each type of leisure pursuit. 

The second figure includes percentages only for those people who had gone out 
on Saturday, and is a better indicator of what specific types of activities were 
avoided by those who were more fearful. These percentages show that the 
selection of evening leisure pursuits varies somewhat with feelings of safety. 
Pubs are specifically avoided by those who feel less safe. Of those who spent a 
Saturday evening away from home, and who feel very unsafe on neighbourhood 
streets, only 31 percent visited a pub. This figure increased to 48 percent among 
the least fearful respondents. Visits to a friend’s home were more common 
among those who felt very unsafe. Other activities were less affected by fear for 
personal safety. 

Women and older persons less often go to pubs and are generally more fearful. 
However, visits to pubs decline as fear increases among all age groups, including 
those aged 30 or less. Pubs are less often patronised by fearful males, but there is 
no relationship between fear for personal safety and pub visits among women. 
Thirty-two percent of all women who went out on Saturday stopped at a local; 
this dropped very slightly to 30 percent for those women feeling very unsafe. A 
possible explanation for this apparent anomaly is that women who visit pubs 
more often do so in the company of others, while males more frequently go by 
themselves. Accordingly, males and females who would feel unsafe alone on their 
neighbourhood streets at night adopt different tactics for risk management: 
fearful men avoid the local public house, while women take someone along. 

Finally, direct experience as a victim of street crime produces avoidance 
behaviour, although knowing a victim does not. The number of victims is too 
small to examine how they differ in specific night-time leisure activities, but each 
of the other risk management strategies is undertaken more frequently by victims 
than non-victims. In addition, victims were asked if they had changed their 
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behaviour as a result of their experience. Twenty-eight percent of robbery victims 
and 47 percent women who had been sexually assaulted said they restrained their 
behaviour somewhat. Only 13 percent of assault victims reported such changes. 

It seems clear that fear produces behaviour intended to reduce the risk of 
victimisation from street crime. Even with more stringent measures of night-time 
activity fearful individuals, regardless of age, sex, or marital status, more often 
avoid situations that expose people to the threat of street crime. 

Protection of property and household 

Previous research on fear has not demonstrated any consistent relationship 
between fear of crime and household protection. As noted above, this is in part 
because feelings of safety on neighbourhood streets has been most often used as 
an indicator of fear (Skogan and Maxfield, 1981). However, Chapter 2 argued 
that this measure of fear does not adequately assess concern about property 
crime, and showed that people who say they worry about crime are often 
thinking of burglary. It should therefore be expected that property protection 
behaviour will be greater among those who worry about crime. 

Respondents were first asked about relatively simple steps that could be taken to 
protect their homes, whether they locked doors and windows when leaving their 
homes for more than an hour or so. Interviewers also asked if there was a burglar 
alarm in the home. Finally, those who said they had left their home empty 
overnight in the past 12 months were queried about special precautions taken 
before going away. Table 5:3 shows what percentage of respondents reported 
taking each of these precautions, broken down by level of worry about crime. 

Table 5:3 



Property protection, by worry about crime 





No 

worry 


Worry about crime 

Occasional Bit 

doubt worried 


Big 

worry 


% Lock doors 


90 


93 


93 


96 


% Lock windows 


85 


87 


89 


91 


% Burglar alarm 


2 


3 


3 


5 


% Other preventions* 


55 


64 


67 


70 


Special locks 


3 


6 


5 


7 


Lights on 


5 


9 


8 


11 


Inform police 


6 


7 


9 


11 


Inform neighbours 


48 


55 


57 


56 


Other 


5 


6 


8 


10 



Weighted data; unweighted N = 6329. 
^Multiple responses possible. 



The vast majority of respondents reported locking doors and windows. The fact 
that virtually everyone took these simple protective steps means that there is little 
variation in locking behaviour that can be accounted for by worry about crime. 
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Nevertheless those who worry more do report locking their doors and windows 
more frequently. The differences are small, but all are statistically significant. 
Worry specifically about burglary is more strongly related to these two protective 
behaviours; 8 1 percent of those who did not worry about burglary at all routinely 
locked their windows, compared to 94 percent who said burglary was a big worry 
for them. Though slightly less common than locking doors, locking windows is 
more strongly related to worry about crime. 

At the other extreme is having a home burglar alarm. Few respondents enjoyed 
such protection. Burglar alarms were slightly more common among those who 
were very worried, but the differences are not statistically significant. 

Overall, 62 percent of respondents who had left their home empty overnight in 
the past year reported taking special precautions against burglary. Such 
behaviour was much more common among those who said the possibility of 
being burgled or otherwise victimised was a big worry for them. There is more 
variation in this type of protective behaviour, and much of that variation is 
reflected in level of worry about crime. The specific precautions mentioned 
included having installed special locks, leaving lights on or using a timer, telling 
police or others about the planned absence, and a variety of miscellaneous and 
infrequent other actions. Telling neighbours or family members was by far most 
common, and was slightly greater among those who worried about crime. Police 
were less often mobilised on the behalf of absent families, though again this was 
more common among people concerned about the possibility of victimisation. 
Note that this question asked only about actions taken when one’s home was 
empty overnight, and does not distinguish brief from prolonged absences. It 
seems likely that more people notify police when their dwelling will be 
unoccupied for several days. 

None of these actions, with the possible exception of installing extra locks, are 
particularly troublesome precautions, and it is perhaps surprising that they are 
not employed by more people. One explanation often proposed is that property 
protection is more strongly related to income than to either risk of burglary or 
concern about that offence. Because the BCS did not ask respondents to disclose 
household income, it is not possible to determine if the more capital intensive 
protective measures are used more by the wealthy. In comparing property 
protection by household occupational status there is a slight tendency for those 
in professional and managerial occupations to more often employ most of these 
precautions. The differences are not great; special precautions-are reported by 69 
percent of respondents where the household occupation is professional or 
managerial, compared to 58 percent for semi- and unskilled manual. The greatest 
difference is in informing police, undertaken by 12 percent of professionals 
compared to 5 percent of those in the lowest group. However, semi- and unskilled 
workers more commonly report having special locks. Six percent of professional 
and managerial households have burglar alarms, compared to 3 percent for the 
lower status occupations. Within each occupational group, all types of property 
protection are more common among those who are more worried. 

Burglary victims were much more likely to have installed extra locks and to take 
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more care in using them than were victims of other types of crime. Thirty-one 
percent of burglary victims had installed more locks, while only 8 percent of 
household theft victims reported taking this step. 

Neighbourhood satisfaction 

One further action that may, at least in part, be the result of concern about either 
personal or household crime is moving to another neighbourhood. This is a 
particularly drastic behavioural response to crime that has been examined by 
some studies in the United States (Skogan and Maxfield, 1981). Respondents in 
the BCS were asked how they would feel about moving from their present 
neighbourhood. Though this question is somewhat ambiguous in that people 
may feel pleased or sorry about moving for many reasons, it provides some 
insight into the impact of attitudes about crime on neighbourhood satisfaction. 
Residents of inner-city and other urban areas more commonly said they would be 
pleased to move. Within each of these areas, respondents who felt unsafe or 
worried about crime more commonly said they would be pleased about moving. 
Twenty-one percent of inner-city residents who felt very safe in their 
neighbourhoods at night would be at least fairly pleased to move, while 38 
percent of those feeling very unsafe responded in this way. The differences were 
even greater when comparing levels of worry about crime; seventeen percent of 
inner-city residents who did not worry at all would be pleased to move, compared 
to 36 percent of those for whom crime was a big worry. It should be noted that 
anxiety about crime is itself related to area and type of residence, and those who 
would be pleased about moving are no doubt thinking of general living 
conditions as well as neighbourhood crime problems. 

Summary and conclusion 

This chapter has shown that behaviours associated with risk management are 
common, and that they frequently reflect fear for personal safety and worry 
about crime. Those whose anxieties centre on street crime distance themselves 
from these threats by staying off the streets and by avoiding night-time activities 
they perceive as risky. Such actions are more common among vulnerable groups 
and those living in inner-city areas, places where street crime is more common. 
Taking simple steps to protect one’s household is almost universal, but even 
these actions are more frequently employed by individuals who are worried 
about crime. Less common are actions that go beyond second nature — adding 
special locks, installing burglar alarms, and mobilising others to watch over the 
home if it is left empty overnight. Victims often report changing behaviour as a 
result of their experience, but most do not. 

The 1982 BCS has provided an informative and useful glimpse into the 
behavioural impact of crime and fear in England and Wales. Responses to 
questions about specific night-time activities should be of particular interest to 
policy-makers and publicans. However, there remain many mysteries about how 
fear affects behaviour. Measures of property protection, steps taken to guard 
against burglary, are especially lacking. Most people lock their doors, affording 
at least minimal protection against burglars, but few have installed alarm 
systems. More detailed information on property protection is needed. 
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Summary of the findings 

Two main questions were used in the BCS to tap people’s fear of crime. The first 
concerned fear for personal safety and asked respondents how safe they felt 
walking alone on the streets of their neighbourhood at night. The second was a 
more general question that asked respondents how worried they were that they or 
some family member might become the victim of crime. The major findings 
described in this report are: 

* Fear for personal safety is not a national problem, but an urban and 
particularly inner-city one; overall fear levels are neither high nor excessive. 

* Within urban areas, fear for personal safety is restricted primarily to women 
and those over age 60. 

* There is some evidence that the greater fear among women centres on the 
threat of sexual assault. 

* Young males are paradoxically the least fearful group, but are most often 
victimised by assault and robbery. 

* A very large proportion of those who are fearful for their personal safety 
report limiting their exposure to the risk of street crime. 

* Twelve percent of all inner-city residents say they never go out at night 
because of crime. 

* Worry about household crime is also higher among urban residents, but 
troubles those living in other areas as well. 

* There are few differences between the sexes or among different age groups in 
worry about household crime. 

* Both fear for personal safety and worry about crime in general increase with 
the belief that crime is common in the neighbourhood, and these beliefs are 
themselves related to direct and indirect victimisation experience. 

* A large majority of people in all areas say they take simple steps to protect 
their households from burglary, and this is even more common among those 
worried about that offence. Few people, even those very worried about 
burglary, do much else. 

This chapter focuses on some of the unanswered questions raised in this analysis 
of fear and its impact. The first problem addressed is whether fear of crime is out 
of proportion to the risks. The second relates to the cost to individuals and to 
society of the behavioural consequences of fear, and whether these should 
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concern policy-makers. In particular, should public policy seek to modify the 
behaviour associated with fear of crime, or is it functional in reducing the risk of 
victimisation? If it is excessive, or at least disproportionate to the probability of 
victimisation, how might fear be reduced? Finally, the chapter discusses what 
further information is needed, and how the repeat of the BCS in 1984 has been 
designed to examine the problem of fear more closely. 

Is fear of crime excessive? 

There is no single, definitive answer to this question. Levels of fear vary 
considerably, and the question must be addressed separately with respect to fear 
of street crimes and worry about other — mainly household — offences. Fear for 
personal safety on the streets is not excessive in counties and smaller towns. Fear 
is a social and policy problem that for all practical purposes is restricted to larger 
cities, especially the most densely populated areas — and this corresponds with 
the concentrations of serious street crime. 

Less is known about variations within cities. Most American research on crime 
has focused on individual cities, often distinguishing between different types of 
neighbourhoods (Skogan and Maxfield, 1981; Hindelang et al., 1978). A 
common finding has been that fear varies much more within cities than between 
them, and that in high crime areas fear is often very high even among males and 
younger persons (Maxfield, forthcoming). Because the BCS was a national 
survey, high crime areas within cities cannot be examined in any detail, making it 
difficult to draw definitive conclusions about levels of fear at a neighbourhood 
level within individual cities. 

With the exception of those over age 60, fear is rare among males. This is one of 
the paradoxes of fear, that those most frequently victimised are least fearful. This 
in itself may present a policy problem, particularly as those least fearful more 
often expose themselves to the threat of street crime, and are the group most 
frequently victimised by some types of offences. 

If males are generally untroubled by fear the converse is clearly true for women. 
More than 60 percent of all inner-city women feel at least somewhat unsafe. The 
most extreme response to this question — feeling very unsafe — was given by 28 
percent of inner-city women aged 16 to 30, 38 percent of those between 31 and 60, 
and fully 60 percent of those over age 60. Fear among women is clearly high, but 
are these fears excessive? 

This question takes on added significance because most previous research on fear 
has shown that females enjoy lower rates of victimisation for most personal 
crimes. However, this appears to be less true among women in England and 
Wales. Assault clearly threatens males much more frequently, but, as shown in 
Chapter 3, most assault victims do not appear to be fearful as a consequence. 
When selected personal offences occurring in public places, including assault, are 
grouped together and classified simply as ‘street crimes’, as in Hough and 
Mayhew’s (1983) report, the less victimised group — women — emerge as the 
most fearful. Excluding assault, the differences in victimisation between men and 
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women are reversed and it is therefore less convincing to argue that women’s 
fears are irrational given their lower risk of victimisation. 

Risk of victimisation is only one of the determinants of fear, and the apparent 
differences in fear between men and women are so great that other factors must 
be at work. One factor is that men may simply be less willing than women to 
admit to survey interviewers that they are afraid of street crime. Another, as 
Chapter 3 argued, is that women are more vulnerable and are thus more 
concerned about the consequences of victimisation: they are particularly likely to 
fail prey to young men who are in general more physically powerful, and they are 
likely to suffer greater harm from a given level of violence. Both these 
explanations gain some support in Chapter 4 where women are shown to be no 
more likely than men to believe that crime is very common. 

The problem of sexual assault complicates this calculus of threats to personal 
safety. There are convincing arguments that anxiety about rape underlies the 
fears of many women. Few women experience attacks by strangers on the street, 
but the threat and anticipated consequences of such acts may indeed be 
troubling. It is also possible that women’s fear of crime may reflect concern with 
such incidents as verbal or physical harassment, suggestive remarks, leering, 
perhaps accompanied by kerb-crawling or being followed for a few steps by an 
unknown male. This kind of non-physical abuse falls largely outside the scope of 
police powers and this may further contribute to feelings of vulnerability and 
helplessness among women. Concern about sexual assault and harassment could 
have been reflected in responses to the question about feelings of safety, given 
that women may seek to avoid what they might consider even greater risks at 
night. But this aside, the 1982 BCS did not explicitly address whether sexual risks 
underlie women’s fear: it provided no information on how common women 
perceive these risks to be or how many perceive them to be problems at all. 
Without a better understanding, therefore, of the specific concerns of women, 
and how these are related to general feelings of safety, it cannot be concluded that 
the fears of women are excessive. 

Persons over the age of 60 are considerably more fearful than the young. This is 
especially true for females, but over a quarter of inner-city males aged 6 1 or more 
feel very unsafe on their neighbourhood streets. The elderly suffer many fewer 
crimes (with the exception of personal theft) than younger people. Again, 
vulnerability is the most plausible explanation for their higher fear. This is 
supported by the fact that older respondents were not particularly likely to see 
crime as common, though they more often believed that teenagers are a nuisance, 
and such beliefs were frequently associated with fear for personal safety. Overall, 
the findings of the BCS seem to echo Cook et al in their conclusion that: the 

elderly seem distinctively to fear what could happen to them i/they were exposed 
at places and times that would put them at risk. Using this quite restricted 
definition of fear, the elderly are indeed distinctively threatened by crime ...” 
(1983: 35, emphasis in original). 

Leaving aside the specific question of personal safety on the streets, worry about 
victimisation as revealed by the second more general BCS question is more 
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evenly distributed across urban and rural areas, and is shared by men and 
women, young and old. Many people worried not about themselves but about 
other members of their households; this was particularly true of males and those 
aged 31 to 60. Worry on behalf of others is not to be dismissed as unimportant; 
someone who is acutely concerned about the safety of his or her household is 
certainly affected by the threat of crime. 

With regard to what worried BCS respondents on their own account, burglary 
was frequently mentioned by all except the elderly. The fact that older 
respondents are less worried is understandable: burglary most often strikes 
homes that are unoccupied and the elderly less frequently leave their homes for 
work or evening entertainment. Though far less worried than urban residents, 
those living in the countryside remain troubled by household crime, and this too 
is consistent with the more uniform distribution of this offence. Property crime is 
concentrated in large cities, but the BCS showed that 23 of 1000 non-urban 
households fell prey to burglers, not a negligible risk. 

Behaviour and its policy implications 

The importance of fear as a policy problem is underscored by its apparent 
consequences for behaviour, especially the steps people take to reduce their 
exposure to street crime. The caveats mentioned in Chapter 5 regarding the 
validity of questions relating to behaviour will not be repeated here, but readers 
should keep them in mind. One must have reasonable confidence in these 
measures in order to discuss the significance of behavioural responses to fear and 
worry, and there is at least some cause for scepticism. 

Whether based on irrational beliefs, or those quite firmly founded in actual risks, 
these is evidence that people restrict their activities to reduce the risk of 
victimisation. Those who feel unsafe on neighbourhood streets less often go out 
for evening leisure activities, more often stay away from pubs, avoid going out 
alone, and often cite fear as a reason for never leaving their home at night. These 
appear to be quite drastic consequences of fear. 

What should policy-makers conclude from this? Some might argue that fear is 
good for you; it makes people more careful, keeps them off the streets, and 
encourages protective behaviour. This view implicitly acknowledges that there 
are limits to the capacity of police and other parts of the criminal justice system to 
control crime. The police detect few crimes in progress, and are less than 
successful in clearing up crimes of stealth, such as burglary. It is therefore 
incumbent upon the potential victims of crime to watch out for themselves; 
caveat victima, to paraphrase the marketplace cliche. Uncomfortable as this may 
be, it is not a wholly inaccurate reflection of current policy. 

To set against this, it has to be recognised that avoidance behaviour is potentially 
costly in terms of aggregate economic consequences and personal liberties 
foregone. There appears to be cause for concern, no less because such actions are 
more common among certain groups in the population. But this view merits 
closer examination. Although people restrict their activities to reduce risks, this 
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cannot be unambiguously attributed to fear, and the extent to which avoidance 
imposes hardships on people is unknown. It is not clear how many of those who 
seldom go out would in fact become more mobile if they felt more safe. There are 
many reasons to expect that presently fearful people would not necessarily 
throng the streets after dark if their anxiety was somehow eliminated. Evening 
entertainment is often expensive, and most attractive to younger persons — those 
least anxious about their safety. The BCS questioned people about evening 
pastimes, but cannot identify those living in areas that offer no leisure pursuits. It 
would certainly be unfortunate if visits to a friend’s home were curtailed by fear, 
but in fact fearful persons who do leave their homes at night are more likely to 
entertain themselves in this way. 

It is not clear either how people condition their exposure to risk. Those who fear 
going out alone may feel more comfortable in the company of others. Some 
respondents who never went out alone on foot indicated that they usually took a 
car. There are many such subtle modifications to behaviour that may reduce 
tear, but this is small comfort to those who, for example, have neither cars nor 
companions to make them feel safer. The youngest and oldest respondents fall 
into this group, the former are unafraid and very mobile while the latter are both 
fearful and reluctant to leave their homes at night. 

It is even less clear that property protection is unduly burdensome to those who 
worry about crime. Virtually everyone locks their doors and windows when 
leaving their home, though property protection increases slightly with worry 
about crime. Despite their worries, however, few people employ other measures 
to reduce their risk of burglary. Only a slim majority of inner-city residents, those 
most threatened by burglary, reported taking special precautions when leaving 
their home empty overnight. This may be because they feel that a determined 
burglar can gain entry no matter what precautions are employed. But if few 
people think about such security measures, one might well wonder how 
significant their worries are. In this sense, the lack of relationship between worry 
and property protection has policy significance, and it is an important matter for 
future research to determine why people who worry about burglary are not more 
careful. 

A further consequence is that fear may fragment communities and erode the 
willingness of people to co-operate with others to reinforce informal social 
controls, or to set up formal ‘community prevention’ schemes. There has been 
much speculation about this problem, but little research. An exception is 
Skogan’s (1983b) analysis of large public housing projects in the United States 
which indicates that informal social control declines as incivility and general 
social disorder increase. The latter contribute to greater fear, while violent crime 
increases with the erosion of social control. The 1982 BCS sheds little light on this 
problem, but the relatively low frequency with which worried respondents 
enlisted neighbours or police to aid in watching over an empty home is certainly 
consistent with Skogan’s findings. At the very least this suggests that crime 
prevention policies that depend on collaborative action by neighbours may be 
difficult to implement in the areas that need them most. Furthermore, policies 
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seeking to promote individual protection may countervail attempts to mobilise 
collective action (Lewis, 1979). 

Reducing fear: should it be done? can it be done? 

It is not difficult to imagine newspaper headlines and indignant letters in the 
wake of overt fear reduction policies. More needs to be known about the extent of 
fear among lower income groups and minorities, but there is every reason to 
believe that both victimisation and fear for personal safety are more acute among 
the poor. It would therefore be easy to impute a class and racial bias in attempts 
to convince people that their fears were groundless. 

Similar dangers accompany an overemphasis on the undesirable behavioural 
effects of fear. “Freedom from Fear” is inscribed on Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
statue in London’s Grosvenor Square, implying that people’s fears, independent 
of their connection with some tangible threat or behaviour, should be the 
concern of public policy. This is an important political question, particularly as it 
relates to older people and women. Another problem for these groups is 
embedded in the concept of vulnerability, itself linked to the perceived 
consequences of victimisation. Most crimes produce no injury and may be 
viewed as trivial by police whose occupation involves daily contact with personal 
tragedy, or criminologists who view such events from a distance. But elderly 
persons can take small comfort in the assurance that being robbed is not as bad as 
they might think. 

Furthermore, Henig and Maxfield (1978) caution that fear reduction which 
increases personal mobility in central city areas may encourage careless 
behaviour and attract street thugs to prey upon formerly fearful citizens. 
Reductions in fear might also lead people to be more careless about locking their 
houses and cars. It would be difficult to test these propositions, and social 
experiments that potentially increase the risk of crime must be undertaken with 
extreme caution. 

Nonetheless, against all of these problems, there are sound reasons to consider 
policies directed at reducing fear. Although a detailed discussion of such policies 
is beyond the scope of this report, some discussion of general principles is called 
for in light of the findings. One approach is to reduce victimisation risks, 
assuming that lower levels of fear will result. The gains here are unlikely to come 
easily however. Crime prevention strategies to date have made only little impact 
on the seemingly intractable nature of crime, and existing evidence (e.g. Skogan 
and Maxfield, 1981) suggests that marginal reductions in the incidence of 
reported crime are not necessarily accompanied by a decline in fear. 

Since it has been shown that fear is not a problem that uniformly plagues 
residents in England and Wales, it is also clear that fear reduction policies should 
be directed at groups that are especially fearful: residents of inner cities, and 
within these areas women and the elderly. Chapter 3 also reported that fear for 
personal safety within these two groups was much lower among those women 
and older persons who shared their households with other adults. Accordingly, 
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fear reduction can focus even more closely on what appear to be the groups most 
vulnerable to fear, women and the elderly living alone. 

Victims of predatory street crime and burglary exhibit greater fear for personal 
safety, and should also be targets of fear reduction. Addressing the fears of 
victims themselves, and providing them with appropriate assistance and advice 
on crime prevention, not only has merit in its own right, but might also indirectly 
reduce the anxieties of those who hear about crime from victims. This is an 
especially attractive fear reduction policy that has implications for victim 
support schemes and the level of encouragement they should be given. 

Though the financial costs may be high, there are also grounds for making 
environmental improvements to try and reduce fear. Some research has shown 
that improved street lighting, increased pedestrian and reduced vehicle traffic, 
and modifications to public housing estates can allay anxiety about crime 
(Fowler et al., 1979; Taylor et ai, 1981). The BCS found fear for personal safety 
to be particularly high among residents of council housing, and such areas 
appear to be natural targets for physical modifications. 

Sherman (1983) makes a clear distinction between fear reduction policies suitable 
for older, high density areas and those more appropriate for lower density cities. 
Among the former are actions to reduce the signs of physical and social 
deterioration in older cities. Chapter 4 described how the single measure of 
incivility in the BCS was associated with higher fear for personal safety, 
particularly among the elderly. Their concerns may be reduced by action on the 
part of the police and others to control rowdyism and other troublesome 
behaviour by young people — though the possible effects of such actions on civil 
liberties must obviously be considered very carefully. 

Finally, it is important to recognise that people need accurate information about 
crime problems, labelled “tell the truth campaigns” by Henig and Maxfield 
(1978). This position is supported here and in other reports on the BCS, despite 
the problems of assuring the public that their fears are excessive when Criminal 
Statistics document yearly rises in reported crime rates. A host of information 
useful to police and the public on both crime and fear is produced by 
victimisation surveys. This includes information about the incidence, location, 
and circumstances of offences which can make people more aware of the types of 
threats they face. Serious violent crime is relatively rare, and with the exception 
of robbery seldom involves surprise attacks by strangers. Many crimes are not 
reported to police, but these are often minor offences about which victims rightly 
believe the police could do nothing. Property crime is disturbingly common, but 
BCS results indicate that victims often failed to take relatively simple precautions 
that might have protected themselves. 

Such information can be coupled with advice about how to avoid victimisation, 
increasing the perceived efficacy of preventive actions. Fear reduction 
experiments underway in the United States include producing neighbourhood 
newsletters that: “... publicize successful efforts at thwarting or solving crimes 
and ... provide complete and current information about the occurrence of 
recorded crimes in the local area.” (Sherman, 1983: 30). 
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Conclusion 

Policies to reduce fear in inner cities are attractive, and potentially beneficial. At 
present, it seems most appropriate to integrate such actions with existing policies 
— including victim support schemes, council housing renewal, police response to 
calls for service from the public, Neighbourhood Watch, and other crime 
prevention schemes. The benefits of an approach which integrates fear reduction 
and crime prevention are twofold: it maximises the utilisation of scarce 
resources; and it avoids many of the political difficulties that may accompany 
actions that appear to address fear instead of crime. 

However, it is important to understand the sources of fear better before policies 
to reduce it are embraced uncritically. Most of the findings reported here are 
consistent with studies of fear in the United States and elsewhere, and further 
research should therefore not focus on levels of fear, or who is afraid. 
Understanding the reasons underlying the attitudes of the most fearful groups is 
more important. While some research at the national level will continue to be 
informative, smaller-scale studies in inner cities, especially neighbourhoods 
where crime and fear are most acute, is especially needed. Since a basic premise of 
policies to reduce fear is that anxieties are excessive given the risk of 
victimisation, then better information is needed on what people perceive their 
risks to be. 

The next BCS, for which interviews began in early 1984, addresses some of these 
gaps in knowledge. A central component of the 1984 BCS focuses on the sources 
of fear among women, and includes questions that will shed more light on 
whether or not their fears are related to less violent forms of sexual intrusion. 
Women will also be asked to rate the seriousness of these types of incidents, and 
estimate their chances of experiencing them. The 1984 BCS will also focus more 
closely on how crime affects neighbourhood cohesion, an important factor in 
implementing Neighbourhood Watch schemes. Risk assessment is particularly 
difficult in large-scale studies such as the BCS, but the 1984 survey will ask 
respondents more explicity to estimate their risks of victimisation for different 
types of offences. Finally, respondents will be asked further questions that seek 
to disclose the frequency of problems associated with urban decay and incivility. 
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